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THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT, THE GREAT 
WANT OF OUR COUNTRY. 


An emphatic testimony was borne by Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, in his speech at the Tabernacle 
last week, to the necessity of a true religious spirit, 
prevalent in this country, in ordér to the success 
of the anti-slavery reform. He had lost all faith, 
he said, in mere political efforts against this deep- 
rooted, solid, and enormous Wrong, which is shel- 
tered under our constitution, which is bulwarked 
by an estimated property of two thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, and which is watched over and 
defended by such vigilant and faithful champions. 
The mind of the country must be educated, to 
look at this subject not commercially, not politi- 
cally, but religiously ; as a matter involving re- 
ligious obligations, and demanding vigorous and 
united action on the part of religious men ; or else 
slavery will have all its own way. The view is a 
just one; and it comes to us now, and from this 
eminent advocate of the Anti-Slavery cause, with 
special emphasis and impressiveness. 

There must be born and nurtured throughout 
this country, a higher spirit of Christian heroism, 
dauntless, consecrate, and unworldly; that will 


not care for poverty or for obloquy, that will 


spurn all present advantages that would tempt it 
from duty, that will look to Christ and follow him 
faithfully, that will take hold sincerely on invisi- 
ble things, and live and die in the power and the 
beauty of the old martyr-spirit; before this, or 
any other great organic wrong, can be expelled 
from among us. Satan never casts out Satan. 
A merely selfish and covetous conviction of the im- 
policy of slaveholding, will never expel and destroy 
it from among us. The sense of its wickedness 
must be established in men’s minds; and the 
daring resolution to do all against it, that Christ 
suggests by his Providence or inspires by his 
Spirit, must be found not only in a few but in 
the multitude, in the total religious public of our 
country—before itcan be overcome. Let ministers 
preach to their people a higher virtue; let them 
exemplify before them a more sublime and self- 
sacrificing temper. Let churches in their prayer- 
meetings, in their conferences, and church-mem- 
bers universally in their daily life, seek such a 
virtue as their great object. Let the mighty, the 
singular and divine forces, of the Christian Re- 
ligion, which were meant to form man to a loftier 
virtue than that of the most elevated heathen 
moralists, philosophers or patriots, be allowed to 
develope their appropriate influence on the charac- 
ter of their recipients ; be realized, and expressed, in 
the true Curistran temper, of self-devotion, zeal, 
and an intrepid righteousness ;—and then all forms 
of iniquity will pass away, silently but certainly, 
before the new power. Our present fashionable, 
complimentary, easy-living Christianity, is, of 
course, no match for great and profitable sins. It 
is essentially superficial and worldly in character ; 
tremendous on dancing, but with no voice of 
fiery reprobation fur the gainful and popular in- 
iquity of slavery. 

The springs must silently be filled among far 
hills; and then the pressure of their rise will heave 
away consolidated ‘wickedness, while the picks of 
a thousand voters could hardly cut an inch-deep 
crevice from one shore to the other. 


- —-—--— e@e ——-——— 


DR. COX’S RETIREMENT. 


Tue continued ill-health of Rey. Dr. Cox, in- 
ducing an almost entire inability to perform his 
public and pastoral duties, has constrained him to 
retire from the post he has so long occupied at 
the head of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn. His friends have purchased a resi- 
dence for him in the beautiful village of Owego, 
Tioga County ; and he purposes removing thither, 
we understand, as soon as the opening spring will 
allow. His resignation of the pastorate has 
already been presented to his church, and ae- 
cepted by them; and the formal action of the 
Presbytery in the case is expected immediately to 
follow. 

Dr. Cox has been connected with the church 
from which he now retires, for seventeen years 
past ; and his removal will leave a marked chasm, 
not only in it, and in the circle of ministers and 
of churches with which he has been more inti- 
mately associated, but in all ministerial and mis- 
sionary convocations in this city. His peculiar 
and stimu'ating eloquence has so often been heard 
here, forming one of the most’ attractive features 
of these convocations, that those accustomed to it 
will not fail to feel and to regret its withdrawal; 
and his persgnal qualities have attached so many 
to him, with rare strength and warmth of attach- 
ment, that the removal of hardly any other per- 
son would be noticed so regretfully as his by so 
many. It is understood that he proposes to oc- 
cupy himself for the present with the preparation 
of certain of his writings for the press; but we 
presume that when his voice shall have regained 
its strength, as we hope it speedily may in the 
milder air of Western New-York, he will relieve 
the course of these less congenial occupations by 
at least occasional essays in the lecturing and 
publie speaking for which he has such eminent 
gifts, and to which he has strong ‘ constitutional 
tendencies.’ 

It would be altogether idle and wrong for us 
to say that the retirement of Dr. Cox from public 
labors among us, gives us now the keen sense of 

personal and public bereavement which we should 
have felt, had his Jater cours: on the great moral 
questions of our time—especiully on that funda- 
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mental and alsa ssing  yential of the main- 
tenance and advancement of Human Rights in this 
Republic—been what was to have been expected 
from his ardent and chivalrous nature, and his 
devotion to the Gospel ; haf it been what seemed 
z,| prophesied of him by his early and enkindling 
anti-slavery commitments. Loving the man as 
we do, sincerely and admiringly, for his many 


So noble traits, we have always felt with keen regret 


that he let slip ayrare opportunity of achieving 
the purest and most permanent Christian renown, 


1s | that he brought a shadow upon his name and puta 
chain upon his influence, when he allowed him- 
78 


self to be ranked for Might against Rigbt, on the 
side of the inhuman and infidel Congressional 


§ | legislation of four years ago. And having ceased 
’ | then, furever, to look to him or to the other till 


then distinguished men associated with him on 
the side of the oppressor, for any gallant, self- 
devoted and efficient leadership of public opinion 
in the North, on the questions that really arrest 
and agitate the public mind here, we cannot esti- 
mate the public loss in his departure so highly as 
others of our contemporaries may. 

But how great the private loss will be, to those 
who have been familiarly associated with him— 
none know so well or feel so acutely as those who 
have been accustomed to be delighted by the 
playfulness of his wit, the resources of his know- 
ledge, the incessant and fascinating variety and 
affluence of his conversational eloquence. His 
church will search long in vain for a pastor so 
kind and assiduous, a preacher so various, copious 
and versatile, as him whom they now reluctantly 


give up. 


LAUDABLE ACCORACY. 





Tur Journal of Commerce copies an item 
from the Hvangelist to the effect, that at the re- 
quest of the pastors of the various churches in 
New-Haven, Dr. Bacon delivered a discourse 
against the Nebraska wickedness on Friday, the 
24th ult., and then adds : 

“We presume the meaning is, that the pastors of 
the various Congregational churches joined in the 
request. Yet even in this sense the statement can 
not be true; for we happen to know that one of 
those pastors did not unite in the request, and that 
another of them is absent at the South with his 
lady, for the benefit of her health. Whether all the 
others concurred in the application, we are unable 
to say.” 

The love of exactness displayed in this state- 
ment, has put us upon inquiring after the facts. 
We find they are as follows : 

In the city of New-Haven, including Yale 
College, there are nine Congregational churches. 
Two of the nine—namely, the church in Yale 
college and the South Church—are without pas- 
tors. The pastoral office in the College church 
has been vacant ever since the resignation of Dr. 
Fitch, and the pulpit has been supplied, generally 
by the President and other clergymen in the 
corps of professors. The South Church, as the 
Journal of Commerce well knows, has never had 
a pastor, but has been supplied, in part, with the 
highly aeceptable and useful ministration’ of a 
distinguished Presbyterian clergyman from Geor- 
gia, the Rev. Dr. Stiles, now General Agent of 
the Southern Aid Society. It can not be supposed 
that such a stickler for accuracy as the writer 
whose statement is before us, intended to desig- 
nate that gentleman as the “one of those pastors” 
who “did not unite in the request;” for that 
gentleman is not a pastor of any Congregational 
church, nor even a Congregationalist, but is at 
this moment a New-School Presbyterian, and a 
member, if we mistake not, of a presbytery in 
this city, where he had his last pastoral charge. 
If he ts pastor of the South Church in New-Ha- 
ven, the fact is wholly unknown to all the neigh- 
boring churches, no council having ever been 
called to assist at his installation; and in such a 
case, according to a distinction which New-Seliool 
Presbyterians, of late, love to insist upon, the 
South Church in New-Haven puts itself out of 
the pale of Congregationalism, and makes itself 
simply Independent. However ready the Jowr- 
nal may be to embrace every new radicalism that 
comes up, we can not believe that a man so emi- 
nent as Dr. Stiles has committed himself to any 
such irregularity. 

The pastor of the Howe-street Church, Rev. 
Dr. Higgins, is the one deseribed by the Journal 
as “absent at the South with his lady, for the 
benefit of her health.” What he has to do with 
the matter, or why any allusion should be made 
to him, is more than we can understand. If the 
intention was to tempt somebody into saying 
something about him which might, either on the 
one hand impair the confidence of his own people 
in him, or on the other hand, expose him to such 
discipline as Southern mobs administer to those 
whose views are not favorable to slavery,—we 
trust that intention will be defeated. 

We find that the request to Dr. Bacon was 
made at a meeting of the Congregational pastors 
of New-Haven, convened for the single purpose of 
mutual consultation as to their duty in regard to 
the Nebraska wickedness. The pastors present, 
in addition to Dr. B., were Dr. Cleaveland of the 
Third Church, Dr. Dutton of the North Church, 
Mr. Strong of the College-street Church, (well 
known to the Journal, and highly commended 
by it for his judicious course in regard to contro- 
verted public questions,) and Mr. Eustis of the 
Chapel-street Church. Beside these five pastors, 
Dr. Woolsey, the President of Yale College, was 
present by special invitation ; and the proposal 
that Dr. B. should preach in behalf of all the 
pastors, was made by him, and was deliberately 
and unanimously adopted. 

There is, however, one pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in New-Haven, who by some over- 
sight was not invited to the meeting, and had no 
opportunity of expressing his concurrence or dis- 
sent. The Rev. Mr. Beman, of the Temple-street 
Church, is one of that class who, in some States of 
this Union, are bought and sold as merchandise, 
and whom it is proposed to enslave in Nebraska; 
and he ministers to a small but respectable con- 
gregation of the same class. He is an intelligent 
and gentlemanly man, of unblamable deportment, 
of undoubted Christian piety, respected for his 
talents and his usefulness; but if he were to show 
himself south of a certain line, he would’ be taken 
up, a8 a stray horse is taken up, and impounded ; 
he would be imprisoned and advertised ; and un- 
less his friends in this part of the country should 
hear of his calamity, and interfere to buy him off, 
he would be sold to pay expenses, and might 
spend the rest of his life on a sugar-plantation in 
Louisiana, or peradventure, be carried into Ne- 
braska. And yet this gentleman is not black. 





Very far from it. He only bears upon his person 
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JH comme slight diences of an ‘Mfican anal We 
can not but think that his approbation of the ar- 
rangement might have been reasonably taken for 
granted. And considering the relation of the 
| Journal to the Nebraska question and to the 
South, we can not but marvel’ that it should re- 
present the action of the New-Haven pastors as not 
unanimous, simply because the Rev. Mr. Beman 
did not expressly and formally concur in the re- 
quest to Dr. Bacon. 

We will take the liberty of putting the Journal 
to another trial of its accuracy in New-Haven 
matters. It is reported that the Episcopalian 
clergymen of that city have given their names to 
the great memorial, in whicht the New-England 
clergy, without distinction of sect or denomination, 
creed or church, are to unite in protesting against 
the national crime now about to be perpetrated. 
Will the Journal tell its readers whether all the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, resid- 
ing in New-Haven, have signed that.memorial ? 
“THE INDEPENDENT AND THE SEMI- 

NARY.” 


Tur Lvangelist seems to be impressed with 
the idea that the editors of this journal have 
some personal feud with the Union Theological 
Seminary, because we have two or three times re- 
ferred to its location, and its general direction, in 
terms that do not altogether gratify our neighbor. 
The editor is mistaken. The only difference we 
have with the institution is public in its character, 
as concerning the course of its public administra- 
tion; yet it is radical and earnest. The friends 
of the Seminary think they have chosen for it 
the very best location in the country; and are 

accustomed so to declare it, both in their publi- 
cations and in private speech. We think they 
have chosen the very worst; and that either 
Bangor, Andover, East Windsor, New-Haven or 
Auburn, is vastly preferable to this crowded, 
tempting and tumultuous metropolis, as the seat 
of sincere and invigorating theological study. Its 
directors think it entirely honorable to apply to 
Congregational churches for funds and for pro- 
fessors, while giving any one of their number 
‘leave to withdraw,’ if he happens to become 
connected with a Congregational church ; and 
we think the two practices, as combined, quite in- 
consistent with the evident ‘principles of honor 
‘and right” Inasmuch, then, as the time in our 
judgment has fully come when Congregationalists 
giving money should claim to share with Presby- 
terians in the matter of disposing of it—which 
the latter have been too long accustomed to treat 
as their especial prerogative,—and as there is no 
question more vital to the growth and advance- 
ment of Christianity in our land than the ques- 
tion Where, and under what influences, our minis- 
ters shall be trained, we have not hesitated on 
these two points to express our convictions. We 
shall not improbably have occasion to do it again. 
And if the Hvangelist thinks this ‘ impudent,’ 
we can only wish it more power of discrimina- 
tion. 

The only recent strictures that we have made 
on the administration of the Seminary have con- 
cerned the excessive dependence which it recog- 
nizes on the churches of New-England, for its 
professors, its educating minds; and the tacit re- 
proach which it puts on its alumni in not inviting 
any of them to occupy its chairs, We should 
never have referred to either of these points, if it 
were not distinctively Presbyterian in its manage- 
ment, and if its friends did not constantly vaunt 
it asthe peer of any New-England Seminary, 
and the superior of most of them. It seems to 
us that with its present exclusive administration, 
and with the boasts of its eminent advantages which 
are ever fresh upon the-lips of its champions, 
it ought to find half of its professors, at least, from 
within the bounds of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and if possible from the circle of its own alumni ; 
and we know that in this a good many Presby- 
terians, of the strictest stamp, are quite agreed 
with us. If it cannot do this, it is evident that 
there are intimations suggested in the fact, which 
our neighbors may well regard it as unfortunate 
to have translated into the vernacular, 

The example of Andover, to which we are re- 
ferred for an answer, is not in point. The Semi- 
nary at Andover neither claimed to be nor was, 
during the first quarter of a century of its exist- 
ence, a distinctively Congregational institution, as 
the Union Seminary is distinctively Presbyterian. 
It was a Trinitarian and Calvinistic Seminary ; 
established to teach the doctrines of the Cross, in 
opposition to a growing and seductive Unitarian- 
ism, which was spreading among the churches. 
As it was founded and fostered in great measure 
by the Congregational ministers and churches, it 
was of course generally Congregational in its 
officers and teachings. But it had Presbyterians 
among its trustees, from the beginning ; it has 
them still. And the instructions given by the 
professor of theology on matters of church-order 
were so general and indefinite in their character, 
when we were in the Seminary, that a stock-sub- 
ject of discussion among the students used to be, 
Whether he were more in favor of Presbyterian- 
ism or of Congregationalism, as Scriptural and 
expedient, For a long time, too, the Seminary 
at Andover was the only institution of the kind 
in the country, for both the Congregational and 
the New-School Presbyterian churches; and so 
it was not only legitimate and appropriate, but 
almost necessary, that it should call to its chairs 
men who had shown their respect for the Presby- 
terian Church by ministering in its pulpits. Yet 
every one of its professors, from the beginning, 
—with the single exception of Dr. Skinner, who 
lives to vindicate the same solitary eminence in the 
faculty of the Union Seminary—has been a man 
either born or educated among the free and intel- 
ligent churches of New-England. And for the 
last quarter of a century, each one has been a 
graduate of the institution, or one formed under 
its immediate influences. 

On the other hand, the Union Seminary has 
been from the beginning, and it now is, an exclu- 
sively denominational and Presbyterian institu- 
tion, in its management; and it is designed to be 
such in its teaching. Yetit continually goes out- 
side of its alumni, and outside of the Church 
which it professes to.represent, to obtain its pro- 
fessors. We do not object even to this; for we 
have no voice in the matter. But we shall cer- 
tainly use the liberty we possess to point out the 
fact; letting the churches, and especially the 
young mea who are appealed to to come hither 
from the nearer and rural seminaries wh'ch are 








better, draw their own inferences. As to any 
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it suits sherpa of the Evangelist to represent 
us on baring made, through ‘ ill-feeling or igno- 
rance,’ we totally repudiate it. We have done 
nothing in the world but record the action of the 
managers of the Seminary. If that action sug- 
gests any thing concerning their own graduates 
which cannot be referred to without wounding 
men’s feelings, they only are responsible for it; 
not this journal. So far as we have known these 
gentlemen, and we know many of them, they 
have approved themselves for the most part 
as excellent, devoted and faithful men, quite un- 
deserving the constructive reproach which is put 
upon them. We have only been surprised that 


‘so good men should have been formed under the 


influences that dominate in New-York. 

We have only a word more to add; and that is 
that any intimation, public or private, to the effect 
that our course in this matter is either suggested 
or influenced by the officers or managers of any 
otherseminary, ancient or modern, Congregation- 
al or Presbyterian, is unqualifiedly untrue. No 
person outside of this office, has ever known be- 
forehand of any articles of ours on the matter, or 
had any other reason than every body else has had 
to suppose that any such would be written by us. 
Especially the suggestion that is circulated by the 
Evangelist, that as friends of Axpover, we are 
sensitive to the ‘success’ of the Union Seminary, 
is one that may well be left to be its own re- 
ward. That ancient and renowned seat of the 
highest Christian culture our land has afforded, 
will take care of itself without any help from us. 
And every humbler institution, scattered among 
the hills and by the placid river-sides of New- 
England, may well congratulate itself, in our judg- 
ment, on being placed where it is, amid the peace- 
ful, refreshing and elevating scenes of natural 
beauty, where kindly and quickening associa- 
tions may be formed, where the memories of a 
sacred Past being gradually accumulated, may 
come to exalt the heart to new heroism, where 
the soul may hold instant communion with God,‘ 
instead of being placed in this hot, hurried and 
glaring centre, full of gas, fashion, filth, and 
crime. Its history throughout will have a higher 
impress of religious and literary excellence. 


REVIVALS AND REFORM. 
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A corresronvEnt takes exception to the ar- 
ticle upon “ Modern Revivals,” by C. B., in The 
Independent of the 16th instant, as disparaging 
without cause the works of grace with which our 
country has hitherto been favored. We are sure 
that our correspondent misunderstands the article. 
We are.sure of this because he misquotes it, and 
then bases his strictures upon that misquotation. 
It is so common a practice to make a point against 
a writer by some slight twisting of his phraseology, 
that we take the occasion now, in correcting our 
correspondent, to rebuke the plaction: 

Our correspondent quotes C. B. as saying that 
“In the present state of society, with its skepticism 
and unrest, he has doubts whether the old means 
of powerful religious excitement would be of any 
avail.” But C. B. said no such thing. “We ex- 
amined his article with great eare before publish- 
ing it, and saw that it contained an important 
truth, expressed with care and precision. His real 
language is, “ For these evils and defects, it may 
be questioned whether the old means of powerful 
religious excitements will avail ;”—not will be of 
any avail. The difference in words is slight; but 
in sense it is quite important. There is a wide 
difference between doubting whether a given 
means will avail for a given end, and doubting 
whether it will be of any avail. C. B. adds, 
“They (these excitements) would not fully reach 
the peculiar wants of this age. They would pass 
over the heads of those who most need spiritual 
influence.” 

Now, here is a truth, and a most important 
truth, philosophically digested, and carefully ex- 
pressed. Mr. Finney, Mr. Kirk, or any other 
minister distinguished in revivals, might preach at 
the Broadway Tabernacle all winter; and his la- 
bors might be blessed in a genuine and powerful 
revival of religion, and yet hardly a wave of that 
“religious excitement” would reach the Five 
Points, which is within a stone’s-throw of the 
building, or the large population of French, Ger- 
mans, and Italians, living in its vicinity, many of 
whom are in a state of “ miserable skepticism and 
unrest.” The revival “would pass over the heads 
of those who most need spiritual influence.” It 
would not “avail” to meet “the peculiar wants” 
of these classes. 

The revival is a grand and blessed feature of 
the spiritual economy. Wherever it comes as 
a matter of spontaneity, prompted by the Spirit 
in praying hearts, and not as a set mechanical 
effort, its continuance is joyous and its results are 
glorious. But it does not commonly reach the 
lower depths of vice, nor the higher strata of 
cultivated skepticism in the great city. For these 
the divine Spirit may work through other means ; 
for “ its means are as varied as the agencies which 
touch the subtle springs of the human heart.” 

If, instead of merely mourning and waiting for 
technical revivals, our correspondent will study C. 
B.’s article till he understands it, and will then go 
to work in its spirit to carry a practical, reforming 
Christianity into every-day life, and into all the 
interests and phases of human society, he may 
not only have the satisfaction of daily usefulness 
in the cause of Christ, but in due time may witness 
a revival also among the materials that he has 
gathered and prepared for such awork. Revival 
and reform help each other, but neither alone 
WILL AvatL for the salvation of the world. 
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REV. MR. KIRK’S LETTER, 


Ow another page will be found a letter from 
Rev. E. N. Krex, in answer to our inquiries as to 
his position on the Compromise of 1850. The 
letter is written in the frank and kindly spirit 
that prompted those inquiries, and he!ps us to 
understand, though it does not altogether relieve, 
the position of its author. We will notice briefly 
one or two points upon which we differ from our 
brother : 

We have not affirmed, nor have we warranted 
the inference, that “we never have any question- 
ings about duty.” But we do say distinctly, that we 
have néver had any “ questionings of conscience” 
about our opposition to the Fugitive Slave law. 
When that law was passed, we said that we 
would not obey it; that we would continue to 
treat the fugitive as a man; would give him food, 
and shelter, and succor; would aid him to escape 
to a place of safety; and would take the penalty. 





to the dictates of humanity. We say so still. 


And we have never had one instant of doubt as 
to the righteousness ef this position. We do not 
pretend to judge for Mr. Kirk; but for ourselves 
we know that this is right. We conscientiously 
opposed the Compromise of 1850; we consci- 
entiously oppose it now; and this without “ ques- 
tioning.” 

It now appears that Mr. Kirk’s questionings 
have no reference to the “ essence” of that compro- 
mise, or to the Fugitive Slave law, “ considered 
as & measure, and in its essential feature.” The 
“ essential feature” of the Fugitive Slave law is, 
that the power of the United States govern- 
ment—which declares all men equal—shall be 
used to drag by force into perpetual slavery, the 
man or the woman who through unnumbered 
perils and privations, has escaped from an un- 
righteous and cruel bondage. Does Mr. Kirk 
approve of this, without any “ questionings of con- 
science,” and only have such questionings about 
the “form” in which it is done? Does he ap- 
prove of the seizing of innocent persons for 
slavery, provided only blood-hounds are not em- 
ployed for this purpose? Does he think it just 
and right that the man, James Hamlin, a member 
of a church in Williamsburgh, should be seized 
by force, and carried in chains to a Southern 
slave-market, provided only he (Mr. K.) is not 
appointed slave-catcher ? Are his “ questionings of 
conscience,” then, nothing more than the squeam- 
ishness that one might feel about tying the rope 
on the neck of a criminal, who, he thinks, de- 
serves to be hung? The “essential feature” of 
the law, which is the seizing of his fellow-man, 
made like himself in the image of God,—re- 
deemed like himself by the blood of Christ,—to 
use him as a brute, to grind him in perpetual 
bondage, to keep him in ignorance, and drive him 
by the lash ;—this “ essential” thing Mr. Kirk ap- 
proves and upholds; but he is a little fastidious 
about doing it himself. “Indispensable” as it is, 
like hanging, it is “ too loathsome work” for his 
hands. We are deeply grieved at this avowal. 
It places Mr. K.’s position in a much less hopeful 
light than before. Fora Christian man to accept 
that inhuman statute, upon mature deliberation, 
and without any “ questionings of conscience,” is 
certainly a much graver matter than silently to 
acquiesce in it, for expediency’s sake, yet with 
“ questionings of conscience.” But we will not be- 
lieve this of Mr. Kirk, even upon his own testi- 
mony. We prefer to think that he has been 
misled by verbal distinctions. We would rather 
invent an explanation that slightly disparages his 
judgment, than accept one that so seriously dis- 
parages his humanity and his Christian feeling. 

We do not agree with him that the compro- 
mise of 1850 was “indispensable to our existence 
as a.Union.” We do not think that the original 
compromise was necessary, nor the Missouri com- 
promise, nor the compromise of 1850. We be- 
lieve that, but for these compromises, the Union 
would now have been free from slavery, and from 
the dangers that the existence of slavery con- 
tinually threatens. But these are. not the ques- 
tions. 

In opposing the compromise of 1850, we have 

o “painful misgivings.” Mr. Kirk admits that 
he has misgivings in supporting that compromise, 
though it would lessen our respect for him to be- 
lieve that these relate only to the mint, anise, and 
cummin, and not to the weightier matters of that 
law. We are thankful that he is “ making pro- 
gress” toward a clearer view of the case. We 
have no wish to put him in the wrong, or to boast 
ourselves in the right. That were unworthy of 
so grave an occasion. When the attempt is 
making deliberately to introduce upon a free and 
virgin soil a system of barbarism, of despotism, of 
heathenism, of licentiousness, of enormous and 
unmitigated wrong, and this by the solemn act 
of the whole people of this nation, it is time that 
all good and honest men should take their stand 
clearly and finally upon conscience and the law of 
God. 

Mr. Kirk says, “ Under a despotic government 
the duty would be clear—to remain silent until 
compelled to do wrong, then disobey.” But when 
the “ despotic ” Sanhedrim commanded Peter and 
John “ not to speak at all, nor teach in the name 
of Jesus,” these Apostles answered, “ Whether it 
be right in the sight of God to bearken to you 
more than to God, judge ye. For we can not but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
} Would Mr. Kirk have recommended silenee until 
compelled to do some overt act of wrong? “There 
is a time to be silent, and a time to speak.” Yes; 
a time to speak. “ For if thou altogether holdest 
thy peace at this time, then shall there enlarge- 
ment and deliverance arise [to the captives] from 
another place.” 


——-—--_—_- Go _ 


THE TRIBUNE AND SLAVERY. 


Ir has not always been our fortune to agree 
with the editors of the Tribune in the views 
which they have in years past’ expressed, with so 
much clearness, force, and variety of method, in 
their energetic and remarkable journal. We have 
occasionally, and some of our contributors have 
more frequently and copiously, given utterance to 
our dissent from some of their positions. And 
we expect and design to do the same thing in 
future, whenever our disagreement with them 
seems sufficiently marked and important to call 
for it. But we cannot forbear to render our public 
tribute of hearty admiration to the resolute, vigi- 
lant, and indefatigable efforts which they have of 
late made, and which they are still making, in the 
cause of human freedom and the true glory of 
our nation, against the most iniquitous extension 
of slavery now proposed. On the Nebraska 
question they have spoken daily, with emphatic 
and most impressive utterance, during all the 


Senate; and as the crisis of its fate approaches 
in the House, their appeals against it, of logic, 
reason, and an elevated humanity, take a continu- 
ally bolder and more animating tone, They are 
now great arguments, spoken as with the tongues 
of trumpets. Not content,—as are nearly all the 
‘conservative’ journals, and a3 are too many of 
those from whose general character better things 
might have been hoped,— with resisting the bill on 
the ground of its being a flagrant and needless 
violation of an express and ratified compact, they 
have gone deeper in their opposition, and have 
based it upon the radical antagonism of the bill, 
and of the system which it undertakes to propo- 
gate and establish, to the rights of man, to the 
progress of civi'ization, to all the great ideas that 
have given individuality and renown to th’s na- 
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